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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Southebn Histoeioaii JSooiety Papebs. Vol XXV. Edited by B. A. Brock, 
Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 
The contents of this number are unusually interesting. Among many 
papers the following may be mentioned: The Hampton Roads' Conference. — 
A conclusive statement, by Hon. J. H. Reagan; The Charge of the Crater, an 
account by Colonel W. H. Stewart ; Gen. T. J. Jackson, an address by Dr. 
Hunter McGuire; The Career of the Shenandoah, C. S. Navy; Sketch of 
Colonel E. Waggaman, Tenth Louisana Infantry, C. S. A. ; How Gen. Custer 
Hung Mosby's Men ; Birthday of General R. E. Lee, January 19, 1898, 
Observances of, with Address by Captain R. T. Parks ; The Confederate 
Bead, a Poem by A. C. Gordon. 

The Liteeaev Histoey ov the Ameeican Revolution. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1897. 2 volumes, $ 3 each. 

These scholarly and entertaining volumes embody the results of studies 
which have extended over a period of twenty years, and which, we hear, are 
to give us other volumes of still greater value. Not that we are at all in- 
clined to underestimate the worth of the publication before us, but that we 
are constrained to think that the literary enthu&iasm of the learned author has 
led him to idealize overmuch, and to overrate some of the long-forgotten 
worthies of New England and of other parts of the country dear to the 
northern heart. 

As some of our readers may not have access to Prof. Tyler's book, we shall 
take time to state, briefly but clearly, its plan and motif. 

The author aims to give us the history of th8 revolutionary era, 1763-1783, 
as deduced from its correspondence, state papers, oral addresses (secular and 
aacred), political essays, political satires, lyric verse, burlesques, dramatic 
literature, diaries and journals. Under the above eight heads, he gives us 
very pleasant introductory chapters. Later on, he takes up each subject and 
treats it in more or less detail, thus filling two large and imposing volumes. 

The first head, correspondence, he treats very briefly, saying that, though 
important in general, this class of writings is but incidental in the present 
treatise. We fail to see why this should be so. It seems to us that quotations 
from the letters of the revolutionary period would be eminently suitable for 
this work. If the letters of Cicero, of Chesterfield, of Junius and others are 
classics in literature, certainly those of Madison, Hamilton, Jay, Mason, Jeffer- 
son and other great writers of the period covered by these volumes would be 
richly worth quoting and discussing in a literary history of the American 
Revolution. For our part, we would rather have twenty pages from the cor- 
respondence of men that drafted bills of rights and constitutions than volumes 
of the tedious reminiscences and prophetic ravings, speechifyings, dismal 



